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8 It was George Ballmer, a| knew his work, and did his duty, and was a 
n a a young English sailor, who was prized by the | good shipmate.”” ‘Then usually follows some 
. . a officers as an active and willing seaman, and | allusion to another world, for sailors are almost 
. PUBLISHED WEEKLY. by the crew as a lively, hearty area vier a | all peeves es = — _ — 
d Price two dollars per annum, payable in advance. shipmate. He was going aloft to fit a| are unfixed and at loose ends. Our cook, a 
a sidplliideiaaale Payments reevived by ~ nom ares main-top-mast-head, for ring-|simple-hearted old African, who had been 
. ; fail halyards, and had the strap and block, a| through a good dealin his day, and was rather 
. Se ee: Seer coil of halyards, and a marline-spike about his | seriously inclined, always going to church 
" o-, SDi OTRAS PERN, CP HES neck. e fell from the starboard futtock | twice a day when on shore, and reading his 
Is PHILADELPHIA. shrouds, and not knowing how to swim, and | Bible on a Sunday in the galley, talked to the 
of i | being heavily dressed, with all those things|crew about spending their Sabbaths badly, 
i, —" ™ | round his neck, he probably sank immediately. | and told them that they might go as sud- 
r TWO YEARS’ BEFORE THE MAST. | We pulled astern, in the direction in ae = oo as George had, and be as little pre- 
d ie fell, and though we knew there was no hope of | pared. 

: In addition to the entrant lest sr aneee saving him, yee no one wished to speak 7 o- . Yet a sailor’s life is at best but a mixture 
y “ Daskiep: of Sapp. sem, we son 6 ag turning, and we rowed about for nearly an/of a little good with much evil, and a little 
» gene: Sacaee  parhees. Sr, ination Sew. te hour, without the hope of doing any thing, | pleasure with much pain. The beautiful is 
eo came onfartuining volume, with which we shall)... unwilling to acknowledge to ourselves that | linked with the revolting, the sublime with the 
, now pPeet >= we must give him up. At le we turned |common-place, and the solemn with the ludi- 
_ At eight o’clock we altered our course to the | the boat’s , and made towards the vessel. | crous. 

at northward, bound for Juan Fernandez. Death is at all times solemn, but never so| We had hardly returned on board with our 
e This day we saw the last of the albatrosses, | much so as at sea. A man dies on shore; his |sad report, before an auction was held of the 
” which had been our companions a great partof| body remains with his friends, and “ the|poor man’s clothes. ‘fhe captain had first, 
nt the time off the Cape. I had been interested | mou go about the streets;”’ but when a/| however, called all hands afi, and asked them 
d in the bird from deseriptions which I had read | man overboard at sea and is lost, there is | if they were satisfied that every thing had been 
d of it, and was not at all disappointed. We) a suddenness in the event, and a difficulty in | done to save the man, and if they thought there 
r caught one or two with a baited hook which | realising it, which give to it an air of awful | was any use in remaining there longer. ‘The 
g we floated astern upon a shingle. Their long,| mystery. A man Fes on shore—you follow | crew all said that it was in vain, fog the man 
i flapping wings, long legs, and large staring | his body to the grave, and'a stohé matks the|did not know how to swim, and was very 
rn eyes, give them a very peculiar appearance. | snot. You are often prepared forthe event. heavily dressed. So we then filled away and 
of They look well on the wing; but one of the | There is always something which helps you | kept her off to her course. 

el finest sights that I have ever seen, was an alba-| to realise it when it happens, and to recall it] ‘The laws regulating navigation make the 
b tross asleep upon the water, during a calm, off| when it has passed. But at sea, the man is|captain answerable for the effects of a sailor 
| Cape Horn, when a heavy sea was running. | near you—at your side—you hear his voice, | who dies during the voyage, and it is either a 
; There being no breeze, the surface of the water | and in an instant he is gone, and nothing but a | law or a universal custom, established for con- 
at was unbroken, but a long heavy swell was! yacancy shows his loss. ‘Then, too, at sea— | venience, that the captain should immediately 
r rolling, and we saw the fellow, all white, |to use a homely but expressive phrase—you | hold an auction of his things, in which they 
s directly ahead of us, asleep upon the waves, | miss aman so much. A dozen men are shut/| are bid off by the sailors, and the sums which 
i with his head under his wing; now rising on| yp together in a little bark, upon the wide, | they give are deducted from their wages at the 
y the top of a huge billow, and then falling | wide sea, and for months and months see nojend of the voyage. In this way the trouble 
n slowly until he was lost in the hollow between. | forms, and hear no voices but their own, and| and risk of keeping his things through the 
d. He was undisturbed for some time, until the | one is taken suddenly from among them, and | voyage are avoided, and the clothes are usually 
4 noise of our bows, gradually ee they miss him at every turn. It is like losing | sold for more than they would be worth on 
i roused him, when, lifting his head, he stared a limb. There are no new faces or new scenes | shore. Accordingly, we had no sooner got 
h upon us for a moment, and then spread his | to {ij} up the gap. There is always an empty | the ship before the wind, than his chest was 
d wide wings and took his flight. berth in the forecastle, and one man wanting | brought up upon the forecastle, and the sale 
5, ‘ November 19th.—This was a black day in| when the small night watch is mustered. There | began. The jacket and trowsers in which we 
re & our calendar. At seven o’clock in the morn-|is one less to take the wheel, and one less to| had seen him dressed but a few days before, 
i Fd ing, it being our watch below, we were aroused | lay out with you upon the yard. You miss| were exposed and bid off while the life was 
1, : from a sound sleep by the cry of “ All hands| his form, and the sound of his voice, for habit | hardly out of his body, and his chest was taken 







ahoy! a man overboard!” ‘This unwonted 
ery sent a thrill thtough the heart of every one, 
and hurrying on deck, we found the vessel 
hove flat aback, with all her studding-sails set; 
for the boy who was at the helm left it to 


had made them almost necessary to you, and 
each of your senses feels the loss. 

All these things make such a death pecu- 
liarly solemn, and the effect of it remains upon 
the crew for some time. There is more kind- 


aft and used as a store chest, so that there was 
nothing left which eould be called his. Sailors 
have an unwillingness to wear a dead man’s 
clothes during the same voyage, and they sel- 
dom do so unless they are in absolute want. 
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s throw something overboard, and the carpenter, 
who was an old sailor, knowing that the wind 
: was light, put the helm down, and hove her 
aback. The watch on deck were lowering 
away the quarter-boat, and I got on deck just 
in time to heave myself into her as she was 
; leaving the side ; but it was not until out upon 
i the wide Pacific, in our little boat, that I knew 


ness shown by the officers to the erew, and by| As is usual after a death, many stories were 
the crew to one another. There is more quiet-| told about George. Some had heard him say 
ness and seriousness. The oath and the loud | that he repented never having learned to swim, 
laugh are gone. ‘The officers are more watch- | and that he knew that he should meet his death 
ful, and the crew go more carefully aloft. The|by drowning. Another said that he never 
lost man is seldom mentioned, or is dismissed} knew any good to come of a voyage made 
with a sailor’s rude eulogy—* Well, poor | against the will, and the deceased man shipped 
George is gone! His cruise is up soon! Helland spent his advance, and was afterwards 
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very unwilling to go, but not being able to| hundred in number, the best of them built of 
refund, was obliged to sail with us. A boy,|mud and whitewashed, but the greater part 
too, who had become quite attached to him,|only Robinson Crusoe like—of posts and 
said that George talked to him during most of | branches of trees. ‘The governor’s house, as 
the watch on the night before, about his mother | it is called, was the most conspicuous, being 
and family at home, and this was the first time | large, with grated windows, plastered walls, 
that he had mentioned the subject during the | and roof of red tiles ; yet, like all the rest, only 
voyage. of one story. Near it was a small chapel, dis- 

We continued sailing along with a fair wind | tinguished by a cross; and a long, low, brown- 
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of them had stolen a boat at night, boarded a a 
brig lying in the harbour, sent the captain and e 
crew ashore in their boat, and gone off to sea. h 
I 
it 










We were informed of this, and loaded our 
arms, and kept strict watch on board through 
the night, and were careful not to let the con- v 
victs get our knives from us when on shore. a 
The worst part of the convicts, I found were v 
locked up under sentry in caves dug into the c 


and fine weather until November 25th, when| looking building, surrounded by something 


side of the mountain, nearly half way up, with 




















at day-light we saw the island of Juan Fernan-| like a palisade, from which an old and dingy-| mule-tracks leading to them, whence they were t 
dez, directly ahead, rising like a deep blue|looking Chilian flag was flying. ‘This, of|taken by day and set to work under task- r 
cloud out of the sea. We were then probably | course, was dignified by the title of Presidio.| masters upon building an aqueduct, a wharf, 8i 
nearly seventy miles from it; and so high and| A sentinel was stationed at the chapel, another|and other public works; while the rest lived li 
so blue did it appear, that I mistook it for a|at the governor’s house, and a few soldiers| in the houses which they put up for themselves, p 
cloud, resting over the island, and looked for|armed with bayonets, looking rather ragged, |had their families with them, and seemed to si 
the island under it, until it gradually turned to| with shoes out at the toes, were strolling about} me to be the laziest people on the face of the l 
a deader and greener colour, and I could mark | among the houses, or waiting at the landing-| earth. ‘They did nothing but take a paseo into v 
the inequalities upon its surface. At length| place for our boat to come ashore. the woods, a paseo among the houses, a paseo Cc 
we could distinguish trees and rocks; and by| ‘The mountains were high, but not so over-| at the landing-place, looking at us and our ves- t 
the afternoon, this beautiful island lay fairly | hanging as they appeared to be by star-light. | sel, and too lazy to speak fast ; while the others n 
before us, and we directed our course to the| They seemed to bear off towards the centre of | were driving, or, rather driven about at a rapid b 
only harbour. Arriving at the entrance soon|the island, and were green and well wooded, | trot, in single file, with burdens on their b 
after sun-down, we found a Chilian man-of-war | with some large, and, I am told, exceedingly | shoulders, and followed up by their task- si 
brig, the unly vessel coming out. She hailed | fertile valleys, with mule-tracks leading to dif-| masters, with long rods in their hands, and ¢ 
us, and an officer on board, whom we supposed | ferent parts of the island. broad-brimmed straw hats upon their heads. 1] 
to be an American, advised us to run in before| I cannot here forget how my friend S——| Upon what precise grounds this great distinc- 0 
night, and said they were bound to Valparaiso. | and myself got the laugh of the crew upon us| tion was made, I do not know, and I could not N 
We ran immediately for the anchorage, but,|by our eagerriess to get on shore. The cap-| very well know, for the governor was the only 1 
owing to the winds which drew about the| tain having ordered the quarter-boat to be low-|man who spoke English upon the island, and n 
mountains, and came to us in flaws from every | ered, we both sprang down into the forecastle, | he was out of my walk. n 
point of the compass, we did not come to an/ filled our jacket pockets with tobacco to barter} Having filled our casks, we returned on fi 
anchor until nearly midnight. We had a boat| with the people ashore, and when the officer} board, and soon after, the governor, dressed in ¢! 
ahead all the time that we were working in, | called for ‘four hands in the boat,” nearly |a uniform like that of an American militia offi- n 
and those aboard were continually bracing the | broke our necks in our haste to be first over the | cer, the Padre, in the dress of the gray friars, 0 
yards about for every puff that struck us, until | side, and had the pleasure of pulling ahead of} with hood and all complete, and the Capitan, 8 
about 12 o’clock, when we came too in forty | the brig with a tow-line for a half an hour, and | with big whiskers and dirty regimentals, came al 
fathoms water, and our anchor struck bottom | coming on board again to be laughed at by the| on board to dine. While at dinner, a large ship fi 
for the first time since we left Bosten—one | crew, who had seen our mancuvre. ’ | appeared in the offing, and soon afterwards we n 


hundred and three days. We were then di-} After breakfast the second mate was ordered 
vided into three watches, and thus stood out} ashore with five hands to fill the water-casks, 
the remainder of the night. and to my joy I was among the number. We 

I was called on deck to stand my watch at| pulled ashore with the empty casks; and here 
about three in the morning, and I shall never} again fortune favoured me, for the water was 
forget the peculiar sensation which I expe-|too thick and muddy to be put into the casks, 
rienced on finding myself once more surround-| and the governor had sent men up to the head 
ed by land, feeling the night breeze wonneg of the stream to clear it out for us, which gave 
from off shore, and hearing the frogs and|us nearly two hours of leisure. This leisure 
crickets. The mountains seemed almost to| we employed in wandering about among the 
hang over us, and apparently from the very| houses, and eating a little fruit which was 
heart of them there came out, at regular inter-| offered to us. Ground apples, melons, grapes, 
vals, a loud echoing sound, which affected me | strawberries of an enormous size, and cherries 
as hardly human. We saw no lights, and|aboundhere. ‘The latter are said to have been 
could hardly aceount for the sound, until the| planted by Lord Anson. The soldiers were 
mate, who had been there before, told us that} miserably clad, and asked with some interest 
it was the ‘ Alerta”’ of the Spanish soldiers, | whether we had shoes to sell on board. I doubt 
who were stationed over some convicts con-| very much if they had the means of buying 
fined in caves nearly half way up the moun-|them. They were very eager to get tobacco, 
tain. At the expiration of my watch I went| for which they gave shells, fruits, &c. Knives 
below, feeling not a little anxious for the day, | also were in demand, but we were forbidden by 
that I might see more nearly, and perhaps tread | the governor to let any one have them, as he 
upon, this romantic, I may almost say, classic | told us that all the people there, except the sol- 
island. diers and a few officers, were convicts sent 

When all hands were called it was nearly | from Valparaiso, and that it was necessary to 
sun-rise, and between that time and breakfast, | keep all weapons from their hands. The island, 
although quite busy on board in getting up| it seems, belongs to Chili, and had been used 
water-casks, &c., I had a good view of the|by the government as a sort of Botany Bay 
objects about me. The harbour was nearly|for nearly two years; and the governor—an 
land-locked, and at the head of it was a aa Englishman, who had entered the Chilian 
ing-plaece, protected by a small breakwater of} navy—with a priest, half a dozen task-masters, 
stones, upon which two large boats were haul-| and a body of soldiers, were stationed there to 
ed up, with a sentry standing over them. Near| keep them in order. This was no easy task ; 
this was a variety of huts or cottages, nearly an| and only a few months before our arrival, a few 


saw a light whale-boat pulling into the harbour. 
The ship lay off and on, and a boat came along u 
side of us, and put on board the captain, a e 
plain young Quaker, dressed all in brown. 0 
The ship was the Cortes, whaleman, of New fl 
Bedford, and had put in to see if there were v 
any vessels from round the Horn, and to hear e 
the latest news from America. ‘They remained ‘I 
aboard a short time, and had a little talk with v 
the crew, when they left us and pulled off to c 
their ship, which having filled away, was soon : 0 
out of sight. Pp 

About an hour before sun-down, having ji 
stowed our water-casks, we commenced get- 
ting under weigh, and were not a little while 
about it; for we were in thirty fathoms water, 
and in one of the gusts which came from off 
shore, had let go our other bow anchor; and 
as the southerly wind draws round the moun- 
tains and comes off in uncertain flaws, we 
were continually swinging round, and had thus 
got a very foul hawse. e hove in upon our 
chain, and after stopperingand unshackling it 
again and again, and hoisting and hauling down 
sail, we at length tipped our anchor and stood 
out to sea. It was bright starlight when we 
were clear of the bay, and the lofty island lay 
behind us, in its still beauty, and I gave a part- 
ing look, and bid farewell to the most romantic 
spot of earth that my eyes had ever seen. I 
did then, and have ever since, felt an attach- 
ment for that island, altogether peculiar. It 
was partly, no doubt, from its having been the 
first land that I had seen since leaving home, 
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and still more from the associations which 
every one has connected with it in their child- 
hood from reading Robinson Crusoe. ‘To this 
I may add the height and romantic outline of 
its mountains, the beauty and freshness of its 
verdure, and the extreme fertility of its soil, 
and its solitary position in the midst of the 
wide expanse of the South Pacific, as all con- 
curring to give it its peculiar charm. 

When thoughts of this place have occurred 
to me at different times, I have endeavoured to 
recall more particulars with regard to it. It is 
situated in about 33° 30’ S., and is distant a 
little more than three hundred miles from Val- 
paraiso, on the coast of Chili, which is jn the 
same latitude. It is about fifteen miles in 
length, and five in breadth. ‘The harbour in 
which we anchored (called by Lord Anson, 
Cumberland bay) is the only one in the island ; 
two small bights of land on each side of the 
main bay, (sometimes dignified by the name of 
bays,) being little more than landing-places for 
boats. The best anchorage is at the western 
side of the bay, where we lay at about three 
cables’ length from the shore, in a little more 
than thirty fathoms water. This harbour is 
open to the N. N. E., and in fact nearly from 
N. to E., but the only dangerous winds being 
the southwest, on which side are the highest 
mountains, it is considered very safe. The 
most remarkable thing perhaps about it is the 
fish with which it abounds. Two of our 
crew, who remained on board, caught in a few 
minutes enough to last us for several days, and 
one of the men, who was a Marblehead man, 
said that he never saw or heard of such an 
abundance. ‘There were cod, breams, silver- 
fish, and other kinds, whose names they did 
not know, or which I have forgotten. 

There is an abundance of the best of water 
upon the island, small streams running through 
every valley, and leaping down from the sides 
of the hills. One stream of considerable size 
flows through the centre of the lawn upon 
which the houses are built, and furnishes an 
easy and abundant supply to the inhabitants. 
This, by means of a short wooden aqueduct, 
was brought quite down to our boats. The 
convicts had also built something in the way 
of a breakwater, and were to build a landing- 
place for boats and goods, after which the Chi- 
lian government intended to lay port charges. 

Of the wood I can only say, that it appeared 
to be abundant; the island in the month of 
November, when we were there, being in all 
the freshness and beauty of spring, appeared 
covered with trees. These were chiefly aro- 
matic, and the largest was the myrtle. ‘The 
soil is very loose rich, and wherever it is 
broken up, there p immediately radish- 
es, turnips, ground , and other garden 
fruits. Goats, we were teld, were not abundant, 
and we saw none, though it was said we might, 
if we had gone into the interior. We saw a 
few bullocks winding about in the narrow 
tracks upon the sides of the mountains, and 
the settlement was completely overrun with 
dogs of every nation, kindred, and degree. 
Hens and chickens were also abundant, and 
seemed to be taken care of by the women. 
The men appeared to be the laziest people 
upon the faee of the earth; and, indeed, as far 





Spanish Americans. 
doing nothing, with their cloaks, little better in 















had half crossed the passage—the man was 


food than uncooked pork and corn. It snowed 
fast, and the night closed over them in this 
as my observation goes, there are no people to/#ituation. The oldest was a girl of six years, 
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whom the newly-invented Yankee word of but remarkably shrewd and acute for her age. 


‘‘loafer’’ is more applicable than to the 
These men stood about 


texture than an Indian’s blanket, but of rich 
colours, thrown over their shoulders with an 


air which it is said that a Spanish beggar can 


always give to his rags ; and with great polite- 


ness and courtesy in their address, though with 


holes in their shoes, and without a sous in their 


pockets. ‘The only interruption to the mono- 
tony of their day seemed to be when a gust of 


wind drew round between the mountains and 


blew off the boughs which they had placed for 
roofs to their houses, and gave them a few 
minutes’ occupationyin running about after 
them. One of these gusts occurred while we 


were ashore, and afforded us no little amuse- 


ment at seeing the men look round, and if they 
found that their roofs had stood, conclude that 


they might stand too, while those who saw 


theirs blown off, gathered their cloaks over 


their shoulders and started off after them. 
However, they were not gone long, but soon 


returned to their habitual occupation of doing 


nothing. 

It is perhaps needless to say that we saw 
nothing of the interior ; but all who have seen 
it, give very glowing accounts of it. Our 


captain went with the governor, and a few 
servants upon mules over the mountains, and 


upon their return, I heard the governor request 


him to stop at the island on his passage home, 
and offer him a handsome sum to bring a few 
deer with him from Califorgia, for he said that 
there were none upon the island, and he was 
very desirous of having it stocked. 


See 
THE DESERTED CHILDREN. 


‘IT will record in this place,” says Flint, in 
his Travels of America, “‘ a narrative that im- 
presses me deeply. 
the cases of extreme misery and desolation that 
are often witnessed on the Mississippi river. 

‘In the Sabbath School at New Madrid, we 
received three children, who were introduced 
to that place under the following circum- 
stances:—A man was descending the river 
with three children in his pirogue. He and 
his children had landed on a desert island, on 
a bitter snowy evening in December. There 
were but two houses near, and these at a little 
prairie opposite the island. He wanted more 
whiskey, although he had been drinking too 
freely. Against the persuasions of the children, 
he left them, to cross over to these houses, and 
renew his supply. ‘The wind blew high, and 
the fiver was rough. Nothing could dissuade 
him from his dangerous attempt. He told 
them he should return that night. He left 
them in tears, and exposed to the pitiless pelt- 
ings of the storm, and started for his carouse. 
The children saw the boat sink before he 


drowned. 

‘‘ These forlorn beings were left without any 
other covering than their own scanty, ragged 
dress, for he had taken his blankets with him. 
They neither had fire nor shelter, and no other 


It was a fair example of 








The next was a girl of four, and the youngest 
a boy of two. 

“It was affecting to hear the oldest girl 
describe the desolation of heart as she set her- 
self to examine her resources. She made her 
brother and sister creep together, and draw 
their feet under their clothes. She covered 
them with leaves and branches, and thus they 
passed the first night. In the morning, the 
younger child wept bitterly with cold and 
hunger. ‘The pork she cut into small pieces. 
She then persuaded them to run about, setting 
them an example. Then she made them re- 
turn to chewing corn and pork. It would seem 
as if Providence had a special eye to these 
children, for in the course of the day, some 
Indians landed on the island and found them, 
and, as they were coming up to New Madrid, 
took them with them.” 


CHARACTERISTICS OF IRISH BEGGARS. 


The beggars in the various towns have theit 
distinctive characters, and they differ essentially 
from those who beg in the country. In the 
town it is usually a “ profession ;” the same 
faces are always encountered in the same 
places; and they are very jealous of inter- 
lopers, unless good cause be shown for addi- 
tions to “the craft.” In Dublin, they are 
exceedingly insolent and repulsive ; in Cork, 
merry and good-humoured, but most pro- 
vokingly clamorous ; in Waterford, their peti- 
tions were preferred more by looks than words, 
and a refusal was at once taken; in Clonmel, 
we were there during a season of frightful 
want—they appeared too thoroughly depressed 
and heaft-broken to utter even a sentence of 
appeal; in Killarney, they seemed trusting to 
their utter wretchedness and filth of apparel, 
as a contrast to the surpassing grace and beauty 
of nature all around them, to extort charity 
from the visiters; and in Wicklow, where we 
encountered far fewer than we expected, (al- 
ways excepting Glendalough,) they laboured 
to earn money by tendering something like 
advice as to the route that should be taken by 
those who were in search of the picturesque. 
One had followed a friend of ours, to his great 
annoyance, for upwards of a mile, and on bid- 
ding him good-bye had the modesty to ask for a 
little sixpence. ‘For what?” inquired the 
gentleman; “‘ what have you done for me?” 
‘“* Ah, then, sure haven’t I been keeping yer 
honour ia discoorse.”” In the country, where 
passers-by are not numerous, the aged or bed- 
ridden beggar is frequently placed in a sort of 
hand-barrow, and laid at morning by the road- 
side, to excite compassion and procure alms: 
not unfrequently their business is conducted 
on the backs of donkeys; and often they are 
drawn about by some neighbour’s child.— 
Halls Tour. 


THE MISSOURIUM. 


This name has been given to a new species 
of those ante-diluvian monsters, whose gigan- 
tic remains are occasionally discovered in va- 
rious parts of the world. ‘The skeleton of one 
has recently been found in Benton county, 
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Missouri. From a recent conversation with ; pre-eminently conspicuous. Its quickness of| After the Ist of fifth month care must be 
the gentleman who dug it up, the editor of the | growth—the great age to which it will live—| taken to keep the soil round the cuttings con- 
Louisville Journal has gathered the following |(so great, indeed, as to be unknown)—its |tinually moist; for this purpose supply each 
particulars respecting its discovery, and the | almost total exemption from all the adverse | cutting as often as required (according to the 
enormous size and singular configuration of contingencies which blight and diminish the | state of the weather) with about a pint of soap- 
the animal : produce of other fruit-bearing trees—its aston- | suds, and continue so to do until it has formed 
The skeleton was dug up in the centre of a/ishing vegetative powers—its wonderful ferti- | a communication with the soil, which will soon 
large spring, on the margin of a creek called | lity and its delicious fruit, combine to make it|be rendered apparent by the protrusion of a 
Pomme de Terre, about four miles from the | one of the greatest blessings bestowed by Pro-| shoot, and its daily elongation. 
Osage river. An Indian tradition pointed to | vidence to promote the comfort and enjoyment| If the foregoing should be deemed worthy of 
the existence of such an animal, as well as/of the human race. a place in “‘ ‘The Friend,” I shall be pleased to 
designated the exact spot where the bones} [rom the remotest records of antiquity, the | furnish some further instructions for the man- 
were found. The Indians related that their|vine has been celebrated, in all ages, as the | agement of the plant as it advances in growth. 
fathers had told them that in early times some | type of plenty and the symbol of happiness;| 2d mo. 8th, 1841. 
enormous animals had fought a battle at that! the pages of scripture abound with allusions to 
spot, and destroyed each other; and that the | the fertility of the vine asemblematical of pros- 
Great Spirit had buried them under that spring. | perity ; and it is emphatically declared, in de- 
These animals, they said, destroyed the Indian | scribing the peaceful and flourishing state of 
and buffalo at a fearful rate. the kingdom of Israel during the reign of Solo- 
The bones, in a good state of preservation, | mon, that ‘‘ Judah and Israel dwelt safely, every 
were found at the depth of from sixteen to| man under his vine, and under his fig-tree, from 
twenty feet. The skeleton is thirty-two feet} Dan even unto Beersheba.” 
long and sixteen feet high; the depth of the! The cultivation of vines in open walls is free 
carcass is twelve feet, its breadth about eight) from all objection, and presents an advanta- 
feet, and it reaches within thrée feet of the | geoous method of producing grapes which may 
ground. Its feet, which were webbed, are|be embraced by every person who has at his 
four feet broad across the toes. ‘The bone of| command a few square feet of the surface of a 
the fore-leg is forty inches in circumference. | wall. This mode of culture, indeed, offers to 
The upper jaw is furnished with two tusks, | the possessors of houses, buildings, and walled 
one upon each side, projecting horizontally, | gardens, and even to the most humble cottager, 
and at right angles with the jaw at first, and|/ample means of procuring, with the greatest 
being afterwards turned back towards the sides | certainty, an abundant supply of this most 
of the animal. From point to point of these | valuable fruit. 
tusks, in a straight line, measures fifteen feet.| The best method of propagating, is by cut- 
The head, with the tusks, weighs one thousand |tings; the selection of which requires some 
one hundred pounds. The upper jaw projects |judgment. ‘They should be of the preceding 
over the lower fifteen inches. The animal is|summer’s growth, and well ripened wood, of 
believed to have been amphibious. Arrow-| moderate size, and short jointed. Cut them 
heads were dug up in the same spring, and| into convenient lengths of six or eight buds 
human bones of gigantic size. each, leaving at the ends not less than two 
The gentleman who dug up the Missourium | inches of blank wood for the protection of the 
intends to exhibit it through the principal|terminal buds. ‘The best time to plant them is 
cities in the United States, and then proceed | about the middle of the third month, but any A sound which seems to say, 
with it to Europe. It is now in St. Louis, | time from the first of that month to the tenth of ‘ “ Oh prisoner in this gloomy vale, 
whence he will take it immediately to New | the fourth month will do very well. ~~ Prem shall a thy a fail ; 
Orleans; and, in March or April, will exhibit} Choose such a situation for the planting as is ‘That ca eine Zs; aut, 
it in Louisville and Cincinnati, on his way to| well sheltered from the wind, and not too much Here grief and pain — 
Philadelphia. exposed to the sun. More than six hours’ sun- _ Thy steps detain, 
shine in one day will be injurious rather than There in the image of the Lord shalt thou with Jesus 
beneficial, and if they are not protected from _— 
the injurious effects of the wind, they will 
scarcely strike root at all, even in the best pre- 
pared soil. Previously to planting, the soil 
must be well prepared by being digged to the 
depth of eighteen inches, and the earth made 
very fine: for every cutting add half a spit of 
well rotted manure. The extremities of the 
cuttings must be cut in a sloping manner, and 
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Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 


On hearing the clock strike twelve at night, 
Twelfth mo. 31st. 


Knell of departed years, 
Thy voice is sweet to me: 
It wakes no sad, foreboding fears, 
Calls forth no sympathetic tears, 
Time’s restless course to see ; 
From hallowed ground 
I hear the sound, 
Diffusing through the air a holy calm around. 


Thou art the voice of Love, 
To chide each doubt away; 
And as thy murmur faintly dies, 
Visions of past enjoyment rise 
In long and bright array; 
I hail the sign 
That love divine 
Will o’er my future path in cloudless mercy shine. 


Thou art the voice of Hope, 
The music of the spheres,— 
A song of blessing yet to come, 
A herald from my future home, 
My soul delighted hears; 
By sin deceived, 
By nature grieved, 
Still am I nearer rest than when J first believed. 


Thou art the voice of Life, 


For ‘*‘ The Friend.” 
On the Propagation and Culture of the 
Grape Vine. 

As the season for planting and propagating 
the grape vine is rapidly approaching, and 
having paid some attention to this useful branch 
of horticulture, I have thought the results of 
several years’ experience might be acceptable 


Selected for ‘‘ The Friend.” 
The World and the Gospel. 


The world with “stones” instead of “ bread” 
Our hungry souls has often fed ; 

It promised health,—in one short hour 
Perished the fair but fragile flower ; 


to many of our city friends, as well as some | the slant side be opposite the bud. Take the Tiny made cone 7. ceonine 
residing in the country, especially when it is| other ends of the cuttings that are to be inserted It promised fri “sought their own,” 
shown that there is scarcely a dwelling, having | in the ound, and cut them transversely just And left my widowed heart alone. 

the advantage of a brick wall or board fence, | below the buds, and the cuttings will be com- Saud, with the kpstan angles agent, 


plete. They must then be planted immediately ; 
for which purpose make holes in the ground, 
about a foot apart each way, with a stick about 
the size of the cuttings, and insert the latter so 
that the uppermost bud will be even with the 
surface of the ground; press the mould close 
around each cutting, in order to prevent the 
sun and air from drying up its juices; if the 
mould should subsequently sink down, and} Mypniep, in Friends’ Meeting, at Kingwood, N. J., 
leave the buds above the surface, more must be | Jor: Witson, of Rahway, N. J., to SipNey SrevENson, 
added to keep them even with it. of the former place. 


which cannot be made to contribute greatly to 
the perfection of the fruit of the vine, and with 
comparatively little expense or trouble. Cle- 
ment Hoare, a highly esteemed modern author, 
who has written much on the culture of the vine, 
says, of all the productions of the vegetable 
world, which the skill and ingenuity of man 
have rendered conducive to his comfort and to 
the enlargement of the sphere of his enjoy- 
ments 6 the increase of his pleasurable grati- 
fications, the vine stands forward as the most 


To thee my suppliant knee I bent, 

And found in thee a Father’s grace, 

His hand, his heart, his faithfulness,— 

The voice of peace, the smile of love, 

The “ bread” which feeds thy saints above; 
And tasted, in this world of wo, 

A joy its children never know. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


Some lines intended principally for the Youth 
of the Society of Friends. 


Dear Friends—Seeing that there is much 
afloat in the world, which is not from a pure 
source, I have often felt desirous that Friends, 
particularly of the rising generation, might so 
dwell as to be enabled to distinguish between 
that which serveth God, and that which serveth 
him not—between that which proceeds from 
the wisdom which is from above, and that 
which proceeds from the wisdom that is from 
beneath. There is a pure and living fountain 
from whenee all good flows—and there is an 
impure or corrupt source from whence all evil 
flows. And hence there is a true light, and 
there is a false light—there is a true life, and 
there is a false life—there is a true unity, and 
there is a false unity—there is an activity 
arising from a true and living source, and there 
is an activity from a false or corrupt source ; 
which, by “‘ the natural man,”’ is often mistaken 
for the true. There is a spirit which is able 
to discern between these things—and there is 
a spirit which never can, with all its boasted 
acquirements, discern aright. ‘The natural 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 
God: for they are foolishness unto him— 
neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” ‘* Nevertheless, the 
foundation of God standeth sure, having this 
seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.” 
Yes, verily, and his humble dependent ones 
know in whom they trust—they know the 
voice of the true Shepherd from the voice of 
the stranger; and (if they are obedient) they 
follow him, and the stranger they will not fol- 
low. Here then ‘‘ we have an anchor to the 
soul, both sure and stedfast.”” A “‘ sure word 
of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye 
take heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark 
place, until the day dawn, and the day-star 
arise in your hearts.” Let me entreat you 
above all things, to give diligent heed to this 
inspeaking word of Christ in the soul—*‘ See 
that ye refuse not him that speaketh. For if 
they escaped not who refused him that spake 
on earth, much more shall not we escape if we 
turn away from him that speaketh from 
heaven.”’ ‘This voice speaketh from heaven, 
all may hear that will hear, and happy are 
they if they obey. It is nothing short of * the 
grace of God that bringeth salvation (and it) 
hath appeared unto all men, teaching (all who 
will be taught) that denying all ungodliness 
and wordly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world.” 
It is that Aght which is so much spoken of in 
the Scriptures, and which makes manifest be- 
tween good and evil; ‘for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light.”” Then strive, by the 
help of your indwelling friend, to press for- 
ward for the day of salvation in this life. The 
day of freedom from sin and unrighteousness, 
wherein ‘the children of the Lord shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be their 
peace.” 

As sin and transgression made the separation 
between man and his Maker in the beginning, 
and caused him to be driven from the paradise 
of God; so all unrighteousness, which is sin, 
must be removed, before we can ever regain 


THE FRIEND. 


that pure and blissful standing from whence 
we have fallen—before we can ever be re- 
united, and partake in full fruition of the enjoy- 
ment of that heavenly Jerusalem wherein no- 
thing impure can enter, nothing that ‘* worketh 
abomination or maketh a lie.’”” Yes, my young 
Friends, we must be willing to pass under the 
powerful operation of that flaming sword which 
turns every way upon the transgressing nature 
within, before we can be partakers of the fruit 
of the tree of life, or enter in through the 
‘* strait gates”’ into the city. 

But think not to be freed from under the 
power and bondage of corruption in your own 
time, and by your otun strength. Strong is 
that power that has dominion over the unre- 

te heart; yet a stronger must be per- 
mitted to enter before the temple of the heart 
can be cleansed—before the “ strong man 
armed’’ can be cast out, and all his goods 
spoiled. But if there is a willingness to abide, 
in humble patience, under the operation of this 
holy warfare in the heart, with strong desires 
unto the Lord for victory, there will be an 
overcoming experienced, and in time the whole 
heart will be changed and made new, and you 
will be prepared to exclaim with the apostle, 
‘thanks be to God which giveth us the vic- 
tory through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

It is alone through sanctification of the Spi- 
rit—through the washing of regeneration and 
renewal of the Holy Ghost, that we can be- 
come cleansed from the defilements of the 


flesh, which can never inherit the kingdom of 


God. And this great work of purifying the 
soul from sin, and cleansing it from the defile- 
ments of the flesh, must be done while in this 
probationary world : for, said our blessed Lord, 
** If ye die in your sins, where I go ye cannot 
come.” Then strive to bring into subjection 
every inordinate desire—-yea, every evil 
thought, arising from the carnal mind, and 
cease, as much as in you lies, to gratify the 
fleshly will—* For if ye live after the flesh ye 
shall die: but if ye, through the Spirit, do 
mortify the deeds of the body ye shall live. 
For as many as are led by the Spirit of God, 
they are the sons of God. But if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.”” How necessary then it is to “* walk cir- 
cumspectly,” ‘‘ redeeming the time because 
the days are evil.” 

In proportion as we die unto sin, we live 
unto righteousness. ‘The same that destroys 
the one creates the other. ‘The same that 
leads to the putting off the old man with his 
affections and lusts, will lead to the putting on 
of “* the new man, which, after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.’’ But let us 
remember that “no man can serve two mas- 
ters.” Then how essential it is to know whom 
we are serving—if we yield to the motions of 
sin, we serve him who is the author of sin, 
and promote his kingdom here on earth. If 
we yield to the motions of grace, we serve 
him who came to destroy sin, and establish 
righteousness, and’ of course promote his king- 
dom, and cease to serve sin, for “‘ we cannot 
serve God and mammon.”’ ‘ Know ye not, 
that to whom ye yield yourselves servants t 
obey, his servants ye are to whom ye obey ; 
whether of sin unto death, or of obedience 
unto righteousness.”’ ‘Then “ let us lay aside 


















every weight, and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, and let us run with patience the race 
that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith,” who has not 
only marked out the way before us, * leaving 
us an example that we should follow his steps ;”” 
but has also promised to be with his humble 
disciples, ‘alway, even unto the end of the 
world.”” Let us endeavour, in humility of 
soul, to close the heart against the spirit of this 
world—against its riches and grandeur—its 
pleasures and honours, pomp and noise; and 
live a meek and self-denying life, looking unto 
him who is able to keep us from falling, and 
who has declared that his dwelling shall be 
‘‘ with him that is of a contrite and humble 
spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble, and 
to revive the heart of the contrite ones.”’ 
D. H. 
Union County, Indiana, 1st mo. 24, 1841. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
AN UNPREJUDICED WITNESS. 


The following selections from a letter of a 
clergyman in England, written in 1701, will 
show that candid inquirers into the doctrines 
of Friends did not regard them as mysticisms, 
but as clearly founded on Scripture authority. 
The letter refers to William Penn’s writings, 
who was then living, and to those of George 
Fox and Robert Barclay, who had been de- 
ceased but a few years. While some in the 
present age are disposed to bring a shade over 
the principles of the early Friends, it is a satis- 
faction to meet with the sentiments of one not 
of the profession, whose discernment and good 
sense enable him to pronounce a correct judg- 
ment upon them. 


Reverend Brother—The long knowledge I 
have had of your wisdom, temper, and moder- 
ation, for which I can truly say, without the 
least umbrage of flattery, you deserve to be 
highly valued, hath given me encouragement 
to communicate to you my free and impartial 
thoughts, concerning the controversy, between 
some of our brethren on the one hand, and the 
Quakers on the other. Theugh I am a great 
admirer of solitude and retirement, being sel- 
dom seen in the crowds of the talkative and 
unthinking multitude, but sequestering myself, 
as much as I possibly can, from public noise, 
that I might have the more opportunity to in- 
trovert my mind, and wait upon, and adore my 
Creator; for when my mind is silent and 
retired, and my own imaginations and reason- 
ings are shut out, then I can hear his still and 
small voice, and have an inward sensible per- 
ception of his Divine presence with my soul. 
Yet I am not such an absolute recluse, as to 
cloister myself wholly up from the things of 
this world ; for I admit of visits from particu- 
lar friends, read books at seasonable intervals, 
and hold epistolary correspondence with your- 
self, and a few more select persons, who know 
the worth of privacy, by the benefit they enjoy 
in it. So that, though I am no actor in the 
public theatre of the times, yet I never have 
been, nor am, an ignorant and unconcerned 
spectator of those transactions that have hap- 
pened in our day. 
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And of all occurrences, the dissensions about 
religion, and those often attended with violent 
heats and reflections, by men of furious and 
intemperate spirits, have most affected me. 
All profess themselves to be Christians, to be 
disciples and followers of Christ; and yet, 
how few imitate him whom they pretend to be 
their Master? And it is a sad, but true obser- 
vation, that they who have the worst cause, 
and weakest arguments, are very apt to give 
hard names, and to revile and slander their 
opponents ; that since they cannot refute them 
by dint of fair ratiocination, they might, if pos- 
sible, pollute them with the dirt of filthy re- 
flection. You know whose practice this has 
been in their former quarrels, with other dis- 
senters ; and now, in a more particular man- 
ner, vith the Quakers, especially since Mr. 
Bugg and Mr. Keith came amongst us: per- 
sons who were not so much deserters, as 
eashiered men, for their immoralities; for 
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they were to the Levites; but they are settled 
upon us by the law of the land; and so we 
claim them, and so we receive them, and upon 
no other foot of account. 

The Quakers have said so much against our 
old plea of divine right, and made it out so 
fully and plainly by Scripture, that none but 
some zealous novices, or superannuated bigots, 
will now offer to use it; and, therefore, the 
wise amongst us have quitted that pretence, 
and do insist only upon a right issuing from 
mere human constitution. 

I have diligently looked into the controversy, 
that is between our brethren and the Quakers, 
not with a partial or captious, but with a single 
and indifferent eye ; and I do not find, that the 
Quakers are either guilty of those real errors 
that are laid to their charge; or, that those, 
which our brethren suppose to be errors in 
them, are errors at all; but are rather glorious 
gospel truths, I will give some instances in 

oth. 


they did not come, but were thrust out from both 


amongst the Quakers; at which, taking deep 
resentment, and cherishing that bad humour in 
themselves, which caused their expulsion, their 
whole mass seems to be so corrupted, that 
their enmity is become implacable against that 
people. 

And as it is natural for malignant humours 
to spread, especially over those parts which 
were before infected; so these men, coming 
full, amongst us, of envy, hatred and malice, 
have infused their venom into some of our 
brethren, who have formerly been tainted ; and 
those, having received the infection themselves, 
how industriously do they endeavour to spread 
it amongst others ! 

I am heartily sorry to see it; but what pains 
do they take? Yea, what artifices do they use, 
to possess not only private persons with pre- 
judice, but also to stir up persecution in the 
government against the Quakers, as though 
they were not fit to live amongst us? The 
pulpits ring with invectives, and the presses 
groan with abusive books and pamphlets 
against them. ‘The common charge is, that 
they are guilty of blasphemy against God, 
Christ, and the Holy Scriptures; thus our 
Norfolk brethren: yea, of blasphemy and 
heresy ; so Mr. Keith. But the Quakers have 
answered those charges again and again; and 
cleared themselves in the face of God and the 
world, as appears by their printed books and 

pers. To be plain; let any indifferent man 
compare their books with ours, and he will 
soon see, to whom the blasphemy and heresy 
belong. 

You may remember, sir, what you gave me 
in your last, as your opinion about the cause 
of our brethren’s out-cry against the Quakers, 
rather than other dissenters, viz: Their oppo- 
sition to tithes, which the other generally pay ; 
and your sense was, that if the Quakers would 
comply in that one thing, the noise of blas- 
phemy and heresy would be no more heard 
against them. And I am inclined to believe it, 
because you know, that tithes are the very pil- 
lars of our church; take away them, and the 
sumptuous fabric quickly falls into a heap of 
rubbish. We cannot subsist without them, we 
cannot furnish our libraries, nor maintain our 
families without them. It is granted, they are 
not due to us by virtue of the divine law, as 


First.—The Quakers are charged with de- 
nying the Man Christ Jesus; which were a 
great error indeed, were they guilty of it—but 
they sufficiently acquit themselves of this, by 
confessing expressly to his Manhood: that he 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the 
Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, dead and buried, rose again the 
third day, and ascended into heaven. So that 
this charge is very untruly brought against 
them.—G. Fox’s Journal, p. 358. 

Secondly.—They are charged with denying 
the resurrection—but this also is another false 
imputation ; for they believe the resurrection 
according to Scripture; the one from sin, and 
the other from death and the grave.—W. 
Penn’s Key, &c. Perversion 15. Yea, that 
the dead shall be raised with the same bodies, 
as far as a natural and spiritual, corruptible 
and incorruptible, terrestrial and celestial, can 
be the same.— 7ruths Principles, by J. Crook, 
printed Anno. 1663. . 

Thirdly.—They are charged with denying 
the Trinity—but the contrary is manifest by 
their writings; for they believe in the Holy 
Three, or ‘Trinity of Father, Word and Spirit. 
(1 John, v. 7.) And that these Three are truly 
and properly One; of one nature, as well as 
will.—WV. Penn’s Key, &c. Perversion 9. In 
the unity of the Godhead, saith G. Whitehead, 
there is the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost; and that those Three are One ; of one 
substance, power and eternity.—Z ruth and 
Innocency Vindicated, &c. p. 52. See also 
Anguis Flagellatus, by Joseph Wyeth, p. 184. 

Fourthly.—Another charge against them is, 
that they deny the Scriptures; than which, 
nothing can be more false: for they have al- 
ways testified, as J. Wyeth declares, to the 
2 Tim. iii. 16, “‘ That all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness.”—/bid. p. 150. See 
also The Defence of the People called Quakers, 
&c., p. 15. The like may be said of several 
ether things, which are real errors, wherever 
they are met with, as well as those before 
mentioned ; but they are untruly charged upon 
the Quakers, as it evidently appears by their 
writings. 





our brethren supposing to be errors in the 
Quakers, have charged upon them, as such, 
which yet are found to be glorious gospe| 
truths. 

First.—Our brethren suppose that the 
Quakers are in error about the light within; 
and thereupon, have bestowed upon it many 
opprobrious, not to say blasphemous, names; 
as Ignis Fatuus, a diabolical light, &c. So 
some: and others, a spark from the devil’s 
forge : so our Norfolk brethren (to wit) Doctor 


Beckham, Mr. Meriton, and Mr. Topeliffe, in | 
their principles of the Quakers, &c., p. 6. A © 


whimsical witness fetched from Terra Incog- — 
nita, p. 57. A Counterfcit Phantasm, p. 74, ~ 
The Phantasm of a Christ within, p. 86. 


Ibid. Another calls it a monstrous notion; 


and affirms it to be the ground and foundation 


of all their other errors and blasphemies: so 
the author of The Snake in the Grass, third 
edition, p. 8. But I have faithfully examined 
the Quakers’ notion about the light within, and 
compared it with the Scriptures, and do find, 
that they speak of it as the Scriptures do, viz: 
that Christ is the light of the world; and that 
he doth enlighten every man that cometh into 
it, with divine saving light. I am sorry our 
brethren should be so dark as to oppose it. 
Secondly.—Our brethren charge immediate 
revelation upon them, as another great error ; 


which is not an error, but a glorious gospel / 
truth : for if immediate revelation were ceased, — 
as our brethren say, there could be no such | 


thing as the Christian religion in the world: | 


for there is no saving knowledge of the Father 
and the Son attainable without it. 
testimony of Christ himself for what I say, 
and therefore am bold to assert it. ‘* No man 
knoweth the Son but the Father; neither 
knoweth any man the Father save the Son, and 
he to whomsoever the Son will reveal him, 
(Matt. xi. 27.) Take away immediate reve- 
lation, and farewell to the Christian religion ; 
a name and notion of Christianity may be kept 
up, but the life and power cannot subsist with- 
out it. ‘ The Quakers do not plead for any 
new gospel, faith, or doctrine, different from that 
which Christ and his holy apostles and prophets 
taught, and is eee, in the Scriptures of 
truth ; but for the revelation of that which they 
taught, and is therein recorded.”’—Defence of 
the people called Quakers, p. 6. 
Thirdly.—Our brethren charge it as an er- 
ror upon the Quakers, for asserting the sufli- 
ciency of the light within to salvation, without 
the Scriptures—but this is no error in the 
Quakers’ sense; for I perceive by their wri- 
tings, that they do not oppose the light within 
wo the Scriptures, nor do they exclude the 
Scriptures, where aor afforded unto men; 
but by the light within, they understanding 
Christ, who said, “1 am the light of the world,’ 
John, ix. 5.—and is ** God blessed for ever,” 
Rom. ix. 5; and therefore able to save to the 
uttermost, do testify to the sufficiency thereof, 
to save all those who believe in and obey it; 
though the Scriptures are withheld from them 
by the providence of God. For, as those that 
have the literal knowledge of the Scriptures, 
are not saved merely by that, without the 
experimental knowledge of the work of the 
Spirit in, and upon their hearts; so those that 


Again—there are some other things which|have the experimental knowledge, may be 
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saved without the literal. And as many are —of Augustin—of Gregory—of Prosper, and 
injured by the fall of the first Adam, who know| many others. Yea, you know, that the most 
nothing of him, or his eating of the forbidden learned bishops of our church, as Bishop An- 
fruit; so many are made partakers of the great drews, Bishop Overal, Bishop White, and 
salvation, that comes by Jesus Christ, the se-| Bishop Taylor, were of this opinion. ‘That 
cond Adam, though ignorant of the history of King James I. saith, upon the Lord’s prayer, 
his sufferings and death. Therefore, unless that it is blasphemy to say, that any of Christ’s 
our brethren will deny the all-sufficiency of precepts are impossible ; for that were to give 
Christ, or exclude all those the pale of divine him the lie, who told us out of his own mouth, 
mercy, who know not the Scriptures, (which ** That his yoke is easy, and his burden is 
is both contrary to Scripture, and to the re- light;” and Christ’s intimate disciple saith, ] 
peated testimony of God’s goodness recorded John v. 3, “ ‘That his commandments are not 
therein,) I cannot see what pretence they can' grievous.”’ See also what Dr. ‘Thomas Drayton 


make for impugning this assertion of the 
Quakers. 

Fourthly.—Another truth held by this peo- 
ple, and mis-called error by our brethren, is, 


hath written upon this subject, in his proviso, 


or condition of the promises ; and Mr. William 
Parker, in his re-vindication of the said doctor, 
wherein he clearly proves these two assertions, 


sinless perfection on this side the grave—but | to be the orthodox protestant doctrine. 


if such a state is not attainable in this life, to 
what end are there so many precepts about it, 
so many exhortations to it, so many prayers 
for it, and so many examples of it recorded in 
the Scriptures ? Why do we pray, vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to keep us this day without sin? In 
morning prayer: grant that this day we fall 
into no sin, neither run into any kind of danger; 
but that all our doings may be ordered by thy 
governance, to do always that which is right- 
eous in thy sight? In the litany: from all evil 
and mischief, from sin, from the crafts and 
assaults of the devil, from thy wrath, and 
from everlasting damnation: good Lord de- 
liver us ? 

From fornication, and all other deadly sin, 
and from all the deceits of the world, the flesh, 


First—that there is a possibility through the 
grace and help of Christ, of a total mortification 
of sin in this life. 

Secondly—that there is a possibility of per- 
fect obedience, through the grace and help of 
Christ, to the law of God in this life. 

Yea, Mr. Keith himself, though denying 
sinless perfection, as held by the Quakers, yet 
asserts it in his own terms, as fully as can 
be ; see the account of an occasional conference 
between him and Thomas Upshare, p. 15, 
where he affirms, ‘ ‘That persons, by the help 
of God’s grace and Spirit continually assisting 
them, may, before death, come to perfection in 
the true sense of Scripture, so as with sincerity 
of heart to love God, and walk in all his com- 
mandments; and to be free from the con- 


and the devil: good Lord deliver us? Mortify|demning and commanding power of sin; and 


and kill all vices in us ? 


For the circumcision | from all, not only scandalous, but deliberate 


of Christ: grant us the true circumcision of|and wilful sin, though liable to sinful imper- 
the Spirit, that our hearts, and all our mem-|{ections.”” For, do not the Quakers grant, that 
bers, being mortified from all worldly and/there remaineth always, in some part, a possi- 
carnal lusts; we may, in all things, obey thy/ bility of sinning, when the mind doth not most 
blessed will? Grant us, we beseech thee, that} diligently and watchfully attend unto the Lord? 


having this hope, we may purify ourselves, 
even as he is pure? Give us grace to use 
such abstinence, that our flesh being subdued 
to the Spirit, we may ever obey thy godly 
motions, in righteousness and true holiness ? 
Grant us so to put away the leaven of malice 


"and wickedness, that we may always serve 


) thee in pureness of living and truth? Nourish 


) us with all goodness, and of thy great mercy 


> keep us in the same? 
> help, from all things hurtful, and lead us to all 


Keep us ever by thy 


things profitable to our salvation? Make us 


See R. Barclay’s Apology. Prop. 8. So that 
Mr. Keith both denies and affirms, sinless 
perfection in the same paragraph: for a liable- 
ness to sin, doth no more exclude sinless per- 
fection now, than it did to Adam before his 
fall; who, though he was liable to fall, yet 
was perfect before he fell. 

I could add many more testimonies in con- 
firmation of this doctrine, but I fear I should 
exceed the bounds of an Epistle, and therefore 
shall draw towards a conclusion; humbly 
advising my brethren, that are so hot and vio- 


continually to be given to all good works?| lent against the Quakers, to cool alittle, and to 


Lord, we beseech thee, grant thy people grace 


> to withstand the temptations of the world, the 
> flesh and the devil; and with = hearts and/let us imitate him in his meekness, lowliness, 


minds, to follow thee the on 
> that thy Holy Spirit, may, in all things, direct 


and rule our hearts?’ Grant, we beseech thee, 
merciful Lord, to thy faithful people, pardon 


abate of their impetuousness. 
We profess to be ministers of Jesus Christ; 


y God? Grant| gentleness, and in his loving and peaceable dis- 


position ; and not demonstrate to the world, by 


our contrary practice, that he never sent us. 


Moderation is a virtue that will commend us, 


and peace, that they may be cleansed from all| not only to our own people, but to those that 


their sins? Why, I say, do we pray thus? 
And why do we teach our children in the 


dissent from us; but fierceness and animosity, 
strife and contention, render us contemptible 


Church Catechism, to pray to be kept from all|unto all. If it be possible, as much as in us 


sin and wickedness, if it be impossible to be 
obtained ? 

You know, sir, that sinless perfection in this 
fe, is the doctrine both of the law and the gos- 


lies, let us live peaceably with all men. 

My advice is, to put an end to these paper- 
skirmishes, with these sober, peaceable people, 
and make war against our lusts and sins, of all 


pel, the doctrine of Moses and the prophets, of| sorts ; this will be the noblest cause we can en- 
Christ and his apostles : Of Justin Martyr—of| gage in, and the most comfortable and glorious 


) Origen—of Cyprian—of Chrysost—of Hieron 


of victories to obtain it. For how doth iniquity 
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abound among us? Are not all orders and de- 
grees of men and women infected? May we 
not all truly say, we are miserable offenders, 
both priests and people, being full of wounds 
and bruises, and putrefying sores? What 
atheism and profaneness, what pride and 
luxury, what lewdness and intemperance, what 
lying and swearing, what chambering and 
wantonness, what gaming and sporting, what 
cozening and cheating, what injustice and op- 
pression, overspread the nation! We cry, the 
church! the church! as some of old did—the 
temple of the Lord! the temple of the Lord! 
are we; whilst Satan hath his seat amongst us, 
and we have little left of pure and primitive 
Christianity in our communion. We are so 
degenerated from that life and power, that ap- 
peared in our first reformers, that we are be- 
come a reproach to the reformation: And now 
we make a great ostentation of essentials and 
fundamentals in words, when we are departed 
from the foundation in our practices. It was the 
saying of the primitive Christians, non magna 
eloquimur, sed vivimus; we do not speak great 
things, but we live. But behold how noto- 
riously the apostacy of this generation contra- 
dicts it! So that we may take up our lamenta- 
tion, and say, magna eloquimur, sed non 
vivimus: Our impure conversations are a 
shame to our splendid professions. ‘The Qua- 
kers, whom some call heretics and blasphe- 
mers, but still want proof for these odious 
epithets, are sound and orthodox livers; yea, 
they not only outstrip us in real piety and 
virtue, but in faith and principle, too; and for 
my part, I do believe they are the people whom 
God hath raised up, in this dreggy age of the 
world, to refine it, and restore fallen Christi- 
anity to its primitive state of perfection and in- 
nocency. 

O let not our church become a slaughter- 
house, nor her priests instruments to stir up 
cruelty and persecution against a quiet and 
truly religious people. But let us all study to 
promote love, peace, truth and righteousness, 
both by preaching and living; that God may 
look down upon us in merey, and stay his 
hand, which is stretched out against us, for the 
sins and transgressions of our priests and 
people. 

— 
4 Voice from the Dead, to the Young. 


And now, as for you who are the children 
of God’s people, a great concern is upon my 
spirit for your good, and often are my knees 
bowed to the God of your fathers for you, that 
you may come to be partakers of the same di- 
vine life and power that has been the glory of 
this day ; that a generation you may be to God, 
a holy nation, and a peculiar people, zealous of 
good works when all our heads are laid in the 
dust. Oh! you young men and women, let it 
not suffice you that you are the children of the 
people of the Lord! you must also be born 
again if you will inherit the kingdom of God. 
Your fathers are but such after the flesh, and 
could but beget you into the likeness of the first 
Adam ; but you must be begotten into the like- 
ness of the second Adam by a spiritual genera- 
tion. And, therefore, look carefully about you, 
O ye children of the children of God ; consider 
your standing, and see what you are in relation 
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THE FRIEND. 








to this divine kindred, family, and birth ! Have | yourselves, nor in those that are without; who, | monwealth, and that Kentucky wou 





Id have been at 


you obeyed the light, and received and walked | though they will not obey the truth, have sight | ‘his moment, in point of population and riches, the 
in the spirit, that is the incorruptible seed of| and sense enough to see if they do that make second or third state in the Union.” 

the word and kingdom of God, of which you| profession of it. For where the divine virtue 
must be born again? God is no respecter of| of it is not felt in the soul, and waited for, and 


persons ; the father cannot save or answer for the 
child, the child for the father; “‘ but in the sin 
thou sinnest thou shalt die, and in the righteous- 
ness thou doest, through Christ Jesus, thou 
shalt live,”’ for it is the willing and obedient that 
shall eat the good of the land. 

Be not deceived—God is not mocked—such 
as all nations and people sow, such shall they 
reap at the hand of the just God. And then, 
your many and great privileges above the chil- 
dren of other people, will add weight in the 


lived in, imperfections will quickly break out 
and show themselves; and detect the unfaith- 
fulness of such persons that their insides are 
not seasoned with the nature of that holy prin- 
ciple which they profess. 

Wherefore, dear children, let me entreat you 
to shut your eyes at the temptations and allure- 
ments of this low and perishing world, and not 
suffer your affections to be captivated by those 
lusts and vanities that your fathers, for truth’s 
sake, long since turned their backs upon: but 


scale against you if you choose not the way of | as you believe it to be the truth, receive it into 


the Lord ; for you have had line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, and not only good doc- 
trine, but good example; and, which is more, 
you have been turned to and acquainted with a 
principle in yourselves which others have been 
ignorant of, and you know that you may be as 
good as you please without the fear of frowns 
and blows, or being turned out of doors and 
forsaken of father and mother for God’s sake 
and his holy religion, as has been the case of 
some of your fathers in the day that they first 
entered into this holy path; and if you, after 
hearing and seeing the wonders that God has 
wrought in the deliverance and preservation of 
them, through a sea of troubles, and the mani- 
fold temporal as well as spiritual blessings that 
he has filled them with in the sight of their 
enemies, should neglect or turn your backs 
upon so great and so near a salvation, you 
would not only be most ungrateful children to 
Godand them, but must expect that God will 
call the children of those that knew him not, to 
take the crown out of your hands, and that 

our lot will be a dreadful judgment at the 
od of the Lord. But oh! that it may never 
be so with any of you. The Lord forbid, saith 
my soul. 

Wherefore, O ye young men and women, 
look to the rock of your fathers; choose the 
God of your fathers : there is no other God but 
him, no other light but his, no other grace but 
his, nor spirit but his, to convince you, quicken 
and comfort you, to lead, guide, and preserve 


you to God’s everlasting kingdom; so will| 


you be possessors as well as professors of the 
truth, embracing it not only by education, but 
by judgment and conviction, from a sense be- 


_ gotten in your souls, through the operation of 


the eternal spirit and power of God in your 
hearts, by which you may come to be the seed 
of Abraham through faith, and the circumcision 
not made with hands, and so heirs of the pro- 
mise made to the fathers of an incorruptible 
crown: that, as I said before, a generation you 


your hearts that you may become the children 
of God: so that it may never be said of you as 
the Evangelist writes of the Jews of his time, 
that Christ, the true light came to his own, but 
his own received him not, but to as many as 
received him, to them he gave power to become 
the *‘ children of God, which were born not of 
blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the 
will of man, but of God.”—William Penn. 
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It will be recollected by our readers that in 
a late number, we inserted some extracts from 
a pamphlet by C. M. Clay, a member of the 
Kentucky legislature, in relation to a bill before 
that body to repeal the law against the impor- 
tation of slaves into that from other states. It 
appears that an animated discussion has been 
going on in that legislature and in the public 
journals, in regard to this subject, and the fol- 
lowing, which we copy from the New York 
Mercury, possesses, in our view, no small de- 
gree of interest :-— 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


The Lexington Observer alluding to the rejection of 
the bill to repeal a former act, which prohibits the 
introduction of slaves into that state from other states 
or territories, says— 

We are not much surprised at this result. We have 
for a lung time, been of opinion that the leading poli- 
ticians ot Kentucky do not, upon this subject, (the ne- 
gro law,) reflect popular sentiment. This law will 
remain upon the statute book until the voice of the 
slaveholder shall reach the halls of legislation, in notes 
too clear to be misunderstood. 

Upon this paragraph in the Observer, the Louisville 
Journal thus comments :— 

“ We hope that the editor of the Observer does not 
think to effect the repeal of the negro law by making 
it a question between the “slaveholder” and the non- 
slaveholder. Need he be told that, in Kentucky, the 
non-slaveholders out-number the slavelolders six or 
seyen to one? 

tified at the 


“ We are much general tone of appro- 


may be to God, holding up the possession of| pation which the late vote in the Kentucky house of 


the blessed truth in the life and power of it. 
For formality in religion is nauseous to God 
and good men; and the more so, where any 
form or appearance has been new and peculiar, 
and begun and practised upon a principle with 
an uncommon Zeal and strictness. Therefore, 
I say, for you to fall flat and formal, and con- 
tinue the profession without that salt and savour 
by which it has come to obtain a good report 
among men, is not to answer God’s love nor 


representatives has called forth in different portions of 
the state. There can be no question that the people 
of Kentucky are resolutely opposed to the increase of 
slavery within their borders. ‘There is every reason 
why they should be so. No man can abhor with a 
more utter abhorrence than we do the incendiary 
movements of the northern abolitionists; yet we can- 
not for a moment doubt that, if the early efforts of 
Henry Clay and others (at a period when our slaves 
were few) to secure the adoption of measures for 
making Kentucky a non-slaveholding state had been 
successful, their success would have been worth mil- 


your parents’ care, nor the mind of truth in| lions and teas of millions to the citizens of the com- 


INSTITUTE FOR COLOURED YOUTH. 


A suitable person is wanted to take charge of 
and instruct the pupils at the Institute for Co- 
loured Youth. Friends who intend to apply 
for the station, will please do so early, to either 
of the subscribers. 

Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street; M. L. Dawson, N. W. corner Tenth 
and Filbert streets; Wm. Biddle, N. W. cor- 
ner Eleventh and Arch streets ; Joseph Scatter- 
good, No. 14 Minor street. 

Philada. 1st mo. 20th, 1841. 
a 

Diep, at her residence, Brookville, Henrico county 
Va., on the 22d of Ninth month last, after a short but 
painful illness, which she bore with that fortitude and 
resignation so characteristic of the Christian, Any 
Lapp, relict of the late Thomas Ladd, in the 61st year 
of her age. She was a member of Richmond Particv- 
lar and Monthly Meeting. In her Society has lost a 
loved and valuable member—her children an affection. 
ate and indulgent mother; and the poor, a kind and 
sympathising friend; and by many of whom will her 
memory long be cherished ; but they, and a large circle 
of relatives and friends, have the consoling assurance 
that she departed in peace, to a fairer and better world. 
A short time before her departure, she said, “ I see 
nothing in the way,” to an inheritance, undefiled, and 
that “fadeth not away”—to a home eternal in the 
heavens. 

——, on Third day evening, the 22d of the 12th 
mo. 1840, at the residence of his father-in-law, Allen 
Hiatt, near Milton, Wayne county, Indiana, Avsrar 
Wuire, son of Aaron and Margaret White, in the 24th 
year of his age, after a painful illness of about seven 
weeks, which he bore with becoming fortitude, praying 
that he might be enabled to endure the sufferings that 
were permitted to come upon him, with patience to the 
end, which was granted him in a good degree. He 
often appeared vecally in supplication, and admired the 
great goodness and mercy of the Lord, to him an un- 
worthy creature, desiring forgiveness for his past trans- 
gressions, which he said were many, but through the 
adorable mercy of the never-failing Helper, had felt 
forgiveness for his sins, and was ready to die. On 
several occasions, at parting from his friends, he said, 
a sick bed was a poor place to seek the Lord ; observed 
that he had been endeavouring for years past to know 
the Lord, and intimated that he had often found him 
to his great consolation. He appeared in a sweet and 
tender frame of mind during his confinement, and 
dropped many endearing and encouraging expressions 
to his beloved young companier and friends present, 
who are consoled in a lively hope of his happy immor- 
tality, and admittance into the mansions of the blessed. 

—— at his residence, near New Garden, N. C., on 
the 22d of the llth month, 1840, Exgazar Honr, in 
the 79th year of his age. He was a member of New 
Garden Monthly and Particular Meeting, and had for 
many years been a useful and exemplary elder. From 
his youth he was an example of Christian piety and 
virtue, was regular in his attendance of meetings, and 
was careful not to suffer any worldly matter or busi- 
ness to hinder him therefrom. He was a man of few 
words, and diffident of his own abilities, but firm in 
the maintenance of the principles and doctrines of 
Christianity as held and maintained by Friends. His 
disease was d of the chest, attended at times with 
great suffering, whidh he bore with much patience and 
resignation. When an alarming crisis ap , which 
was cause of distress to his children and friends around 
him, he calmly said, “ All 1 desire in this world is to 
be still ;” and earnestly prayed that the Lord would 
be mercifully pleased to release him; and a little while 
after spoke with a clear voice, and said, “All is well; 
all is well;” and according as he had desired, for about 
two hours before the final close he lay perfectly still, 
and apparently easy, until he breathed his last, as one 

ing into a sweet sleep, in the full hope and confidence 
in the mercies of a crucified Saviour. 








